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PAN AMERICAN ART 


The fifty years of progress being celebrated this 
week by the Pan American Union constitute a period 
of advancement not only in matters pertaining to 
economics but in social and cultural associations 
as well. 

Art has been an important feature of cultural activ¬ 
ities in the Western Hemisphere. Many nations 
have made contacts and thereby have helped to 
promote friendly intercourse between the various 
peoples. Paintings by artists who represent these 
countries in this exhibit have delighted millions of 
people, for they reveal the high level of artistic ac¬ 
complishment that has been attained from the Great 
Lakes to Cape Horn. Every opportunity for acquiring 
greater knowledge and understanding of what our 
neighbors are doing deepens the friendship so es¬ 
sential to the welfare of all. 

We are confident that the artists whose pictures 
speak so eloquently to all who view them will con¬ 
tinue their function as ambassadors of Pan American 
culture. 
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Orillos del Arroyo Moron FERNANDO PASCUAL AYLLON 

ARGENTINA 

B uenos Aires is today a center of lavish artistic production. 

To trace from colonial days the steps which led to this high 
accomplishment is impossible as much of the early art was long 
ago destroyed and essential co-ordinated investigation of origins 
is not yet complete. But no perplexity haunts the last hundred 
years. From 1815, when the Academy of Design was opened 
by Father Castaneda in the Convent of Recoleta, Argentine 
painting moved steadily toward the remarkable achievements 
of the 20th century. 

Among the earlier men who helped to make this progress 
possible were Puerredon, who left upon his canvases an invalu¬ 
able record of life as it then unfolded, and Mendilaharzu, whose 
work reflected both extraordinary technical training and highly 
personal creative originality. 

The National Art Gallery was founded at Buenos Aires late 
in the 19th century. Its collections of Chaco wood carving and 
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of modern painting, both European and Argentine, are especially 
interesting. Dr. Cupertino del Camp, the eminent director, him¬ 
self a painter, has been given admiring critical recognition for 
his solution of difficult problems in suggesting the elusive, opal¬ 
escent effects of light which play over the Argentine landscape. 

Painting was aided to a considerable extent by the Sociedad 
Artistica de Aficionados, an association composed of amateurs, 
organized in 1905. The success of its exhibitions, which at once 
caught public attention, was responsible for the establishment of 
a national salon. In its turn, the salon, by placing young and 
unknown artists before the critics, helped to develop the large 
number of painters who now pour their rich talents into the art 
of Argentina. 



F e r ii a ii d n 

P a s c u a I 

AYLUIN 


F_ Pascual Ayllon was born in Spain and 
there began his training. When a young man he went to 
Argentina and continued his studies at the Mutualidad 
Estudiantes de Bellas Artes, Buenos Aires. 

He early won a first prize awarded to foreign artists; 
later, as a citizen, he was the recipient of many first prizes. 
The museums of Santa Fe, Parana, and La Plata, the 
National Museum of Fine Arts, and collections in Argen¬ 
tina and abroad have acquired his work. 





Indian Dance 


VICTOR CUEVAS PABON 


BOLIVIA 

B olivian art is affected by traditions whose long roots thrust 
deep into the Tiahuanacan culture of many centuries ago. 
In those ancient times symbolic sculpture and ceramics were 
highly developed. Among the Incas—whose civilization was 
more recent—were exceedingly talented craftsmen with strong 
feeling for design. 

Post-Columbian painting, European in styles and ideas, de¬ 
veloped uneventfully till the 15th century when a school was 
established at Potosi and Melchor Perez de Holguin painted the 
greatest pictures of the colonial period. Those depicting martyrs 
are treasured in the church of San Lorenzo at Potosi. His exalted 
mysticism makes him to Bolivia what El Greco is to Spain. 

Under the republic art became vigorous, pulsated with life. 
Pen-and-ink sketches of colonial architecture were made by de 
Oropeza; Mesa and Nogales painted historical subjects with a 
realism that often rose to dramatic heights. 

Then came a lull which lasted for several decades. 

Revival occurred in the 1920’s and painting took a prom¬ 
inent place in the country’s culture. The founding of a mod¬ 
ern school of fine arts was to a considerable extent responsible 
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for this renascence, and the school has brought about increased 
use of Indian motives from primitive arts and folklore. Artists 
no longer need to look abroad. Nor do they. Bolivia now fur¬ 
nishes vital subject-matter and originates her own esthetic 
concepts. 


Victor 
Cuevas 
PA BON 



V ictor Cuevas Pabon, of La Paz, studied medicine at 
the University of Michigan and later received a degree 
from Yale. Several years of painting in New York 
followed. 

On his return to Bolivia Mr. Pabon held a number of 
exhibitions, and resolved to use his art as a weapon in the 
cause of peace. 

Exhibitions in the larger cities of Chile, his next field 
of action, were unusually successful, and at the Vina del 
Mar Exposition the Great Honor Prize was awarded him. 
Important large murals are to be seen in the Hotel Crillon 
and the School of Fine Arts, Santiago. 






Sunset in the Cajon de Maipo 


LUIS STROZZI 


CHILE 

P rehistoric Chile was inhabited by primitive, warlike In¬ 
dians whose culture did not include weaving and pottery 
making, crafts introduced when the Incas came from Peru about 
a hundred years before Pizarro. 

Until comparatively recent times there was no extensive 
development of painting. In colonial days pictures were brought 
from Europe and late in the 17th century religious subjects were 
painted by Jesuit priests; but it remained for the 19th century 
to disclose the remarkable artistic aptitudes of Chileans them¬ 
selves which have enabled them to express the national life. 

After the republic was established and the new government 
had taken shape, native artists began to appear. At first certain 
desirable facilities were lacking but these earlier men went for¬ 
ward undeterred. Before long they attracted favorable notice. 
Public interest was aroused. In 1849 the government founded an 
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academy of painting which made technical instruction accessible, 
at first on a modest scale but soon with strikingly successful re¬ 
sults. Both public and private collections were begun. The en¬ 
thusiasm and generosity of collectors supported frequent ex¬ 
hibitions. 

When these conditions, essential to growth, had been brought 
about there was rapid progress, which has continued up to the 
present, in all branches of paintings. Artists equipped with sound 
technique and energized by sincere purpose have been able to 
achieve a veracious presentment of Chilean history, customs, and 
character. 


Luis 

STR OZZI 

T„ e landscape painter Luis Strozzi was born in Santiago. 
After completing studies at the National Institute he went 
into business and enrolled at the Night School of Painting. 

In 1920 he exhibited at the Official Exposition and was 
awarded a medal of the second class together with the Ed¬ 
wards Premium for Landscapes. Two years later he won 
first prize. Since then his paintings have been seen at vari¬ 
ous exhibitions and have received many awards. 

Paintings by Mr. Strozzi hang in the National Museum, 
and two landscapes have been acquired by the Chilean 
Government for the Presidential Palace in Vina del Mar. 






El Poeta Del Campo 

IGNACIO GOMEZ JARAMILLO 

COLOMBIA 

T he history of the fine arts in Colombia may be divided into 
three epochs,—the pre-colonial, the colonial, and the con¬ 
temporary. Up to about 1600 there was only the culture of the 
Indians. The Chibchas satisfied their longing for decoration by 
making textiles; the Quimbayas and Sinues fashioned objects of 
gold and embellished them with designs in bas-relief; the Augus- 
tinianos were sculptors of monolithic images. 

In post-Columbian times European ideas, principally 
Hispanic, were implanted, yet colonial art always had a strong 
local character. The 16th century felt Renaissance influence, 
and then for two hundred years Spanish baroque prevailed. 
These artistic styles from across the sea were not copied in their 
exact forms but were adapted to the taste of the people and to 
the tropical environment. Painting, almost exclusively religious 
in feeling, was greatly affected by the Andalusian school. Gre- 
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gorio Vasquez Arce y Ceballos was the most important artist 
of this period. 

At present, owing to the general well-being of the country 
and to assistance from the government, art thrives in Colombia. 
Impressionism has taken root, but various other styles are being 
cultivated. 



Ignacio 

Gomez 

JARAMILLO 


When Ignacio Gomez Jaramillo began his studies at the 
School of Fine Arts in Medellin, his native city, he also 
took up the subject of engineering. But when eighteen years 
old he concluded that art should receive his full attention 
and thereupon went to Spain. 

Two years later he won first prize at an exhibition 
of Hispano-American Art in Madrid. Since then he has 
exhibited in Portugal, Colombia, Mexico, and the United 
States. 

Mr. Jaramillo was sent by his government to study the 
Mexican art movement. On completion of this assignment 
he did a mural for the Colon Theatre of Bogota, the first 
to be painted for a public building in that city, and subse¬ 
quently was commissioned to paint one for the Colombian 
Government. 








Coffee Picker 

ESMERALDA LORIN DE POVEDANO 


COSTA RICA 

T he Costa Rican aborigines left ceramics, sculpture, wood 
carvings, drawings, paintings, and golden ornaments as evi¬ 
dence of a primitive culture. Pottery which now reposes in great 
museums includes the finest known pieces ever shaped without a 
potter’s wheel. Their graceful forms are beautifully embossed 
and painted; they have long received the admiration reserved for 
genuine works of art. 

Colonists from Galicia and Andalusia brought with them 
the Spaniard’s love of beauty, but not till early in the 19th 
century did professional artists become a recognized part of 
life in the republic. 

Probably the first stirring of anything more than sporadic 
efforts by native art students, forced to do without the encourage¬ 
ment derived from sharing a common interest with numerous 
fellow-workers, occurred about the time Costa Rica declared her 
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independence. Several young men from the more wealthy fam¬ 
ilies then began to study painting, taught by artists who had 
been trained abroad. Among the best-known painters of the time 
were the elder Vigot, Echandi, Ron, and Cumpildo y Gallegos. 

The National Academy of Fine Arts was founded in 1897 
and since its opening has always had a large enrollment of 
enthusiastic young students. Indeed, one of the interesting aspects 
of contemporary Costa Rican painting is the youth of its prac¬ 
titioners. 



Esmeralda 

Larin 

de 

MU HUM) 


t„ e career of Esmeralda Lorin de Povedano developed 
quickly and soon led from the status of pupil to that of 
preceptor. She received early schooling at the Vitalia 
Madrigal School, and then after finishing at the Superior 
College for Young Ladies, San Jose, her birthplace, en¬ 
tered the Academy of Fine Arts. 

A few years later she took a public examination, ac¬ 
quired a special certificate of qualification, and subse¬ 
quently was appointed drawing teacher at two primary 
schools and at the academy. In 1933 she was awarded a 
silver medal at an exhibition held under the auspices of 
the Red Cross. 






Summer Squall 


ANTONIO RODRIGUEZ MOREY 


CUBA 

A rtists who came from Spain in the 16th century to decorate 
• church walls and altars brought the first painting to Cuba. 
Towards the end of the 18th century art ventured outside ecclesi¬ 
astical borders. The new era gave rise to Jose Nicolas de la 
Escalera, who painted both religious pictures and portraits. His 
contemporary Vicente Escobar was considered at the time a 
notable portrait painter. 

Marked progress began with the first decade of the 19th 
century when several distinguished artists came from Europe, 
followed in 1816 by Vermay—a pupil of the great David— 
who had won triumphs abroad with his Death of Maria Stuart. 
In 1818 the St. Alexander School of Painting was opened in 
Havana; Vermay was its first director. Since then the history 
of painting in Cuba has largely been the history of the St. 
Alexander school. 

With the birth of the republic came a revival in art. 
Interest was further stimulated in 1905 when an exposition of 
French paintings was held in Havana. The next decade saw the 
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founding of the National School of Fine Arts and the Association 
of Painters and Sculptors. Since then the Lyceum and Circle of 
Fine Arts, together with governmental scholarships for study 
abroad, have enabled many Cuban artists to earn distinction as 
painters. 



Auto n io 
Rodriguez 
Mil RE Y 


j^.ntonio Rodriguez Morey studied in his native Ha¬ 
vana at the St. Alexander Academy of Painting and Sculp¬ 
ture. When seventeen he left for Europe where he pursued 
various courses under Spanish, French, and Italian masters. 

He was admitted to the Academy of Fine Arts in Rome, 
and five years later won with his picture Autumn the second 
prize in an international competition. On his return to Ha¬ 
vana he again went to the St. Alexander Academy, but this 
time to teach the history and technique of art. 

Cuba has conferred signal honors upon him: two of his 
paintings hang in the President’s palace, and he directs the 
National Museum. Mr. Morey has exhibited in Florence, 
Rome, Milan, Turin, Palermo, Munich, Vienna, and Paris. 
He has been awarded many medals at national and interna¬ 
tional exhibitions. 







At the Market jorge o. morel 

IIOMIIMICAIM REPUBLIC 

T here exists in Hispaniola a latent force, an artistic impul¬ 
sion which from time to time has flared out. A deep ele¬ 
mental sense of life possesses her ardent people which makes 
them akin to the fire of her brilliant sun and the mystery of 
her dusky nights. 

This creative potency first disclosed itself when the island 
gave Chasseriau to French painting. Memories of Samana, where 
he was born, and his Creole inheritance enrich with tropical 
warmth many canvases he painted in Paris. 

Alejandro Bonilla gained distinction through work in the 
republic itself. His name will ever be linked with Dominican 
history for he was commissioned to paint the portrait of Juan 
Pablo Duarte, the patriot. Among other painters of the century 
Abelardo Rodriguez Urdaneta was important; he taught at 
the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, which for a long time 
was governed by his ideals. 
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In recent years there has been marked renewal of artistic 
energies. The force which now and again was active in the past 
is once more resurgent on this little island of Hispaniola which 
was discovered by Christopher Columbus, which thrived as a 
colony under Diego Columbus, and which boasts a city founded 
by Bartholomew Columbus. 



Jorge II. 
MOREL 


T„ parents of Jorge 0. Morel saw signs of an artist in 
their son when he was very young. Jorge himself wanted to 
be a violinist but the family said, “No. Painter.” So he 
compromised. When nine years old he manufactured paints 
for his own use and at the same time wrote a curious little 
article on Richard Wagner. 

At school he was envied for his ability to caricature the 
teachers, and when only fifteen regularly contributed car¬ 
toons to the newspaper El Diario. 

It was not till some years later that Mr. Morel devoted 
himself to oils. He painted a wide range of subjects—scenes 
of ordinary life, landscapes, friends, beggars. In 1930, 
his first exhibition, in Ciudad Trujillo, caused public and 
critics to hail him as a representative painter of the re¬ 
public. 








The Funeral 


ANTONIO BELLOLIO 


ECUADOR 

B efore the Incas came there dwelt in Ecuador peoples of 
widely different cultures, who, however, had one thing 
in common: as artists, whether working in clay, stone, or gold, 
they all wrought with a wealth of detail and marvelous tech¬ 
nique. The Incas brought a strong Peruvian influence which 
affected the artistic endeavor of all the tribes, who reached an 
advanced stage of culture. 

Beginning early in the 16th century and continuing for about 
three hundred years, the country was a leader in Hispano- 
American art. At Quito originated a school whose somewhat 
baroque style often showed traces of Arabian influences. 

The entire 17th century was dominated by the work of 
Miguel de Santiago, many of whose paintings are found in the 
Temple of San Agustin and in the Sanctuary of Guapulo. 
They testify to his great power, particularly as a colorist. 

An uneventful period was followed by an extremely active 
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one. The 20th century has been a time of healthy revival 
and steady progress; Ecuadorian art now flourishes, well 
oriented, vigorous. In colonial times the canvases of many 
artists were imbued with the remote quality mysticism gives 
to painting. Today artists turn to reality for motifs and find 
many in the life of contemporary Indians. 


A n t o n i o 

BELL0LI0 


J^ntonio Bellolio entered the Quito School of Fine 
Arts in 1915 and early gave indication of the high position 
he eventually would attain by winning first prizes in aca¬ 
demic competitions. The Ecuadorian Government took 
official notice of his talent by sending him to France and 
Italy for further study. 

Upon returning to Ecuador in 1928 Mr. Bellolio was 
appointed professor of painting at the School of Fine Arts, 
Guayaquil. He is an active member of the Alere Flammam , 
the Ecuadorian Association of Fine Arts, and has held, with 
great success, many exhibitions in his native land, in Vene¬ 
zuela, Chile, and Argentina. 








El Angelus 


SALARRUE 


EL SALVADOR 

E ven back in the dimness of distant history El Salvador, 
then called Cuscatlan, signifying “land of riches,” was a 
thickly populated country, for this small geographical area, 
measuring 140 miles by sixty, had been favored with earth’s 
munificence—scenic grandeur, precious minerals, unsurpassed 
vegetation. And earth today yields other riches, fragments of 
art that bespeak ancient ways and thought. 

Archaic figurines, flatly modeled, crudely incised, some¬ 
times painted, reveal small gift for sculpture among the Taras- 
can tribe and no worship at all of graven images. On the con¬ 
trary, Mayas, who succeeded them, modeled with skill, deco¬ 
rated pottery with well-drawn hieroglyphs and realistic images, 
and gave art a religious function. 

The Toltec civilization, which introduced a form of sculp¬ 
ture essentially Mexican in spirit, was followed by the ad¬ 
vanced art of the Aztecs, already old when, in 1524, Don Pedro 
de Alvarado founded San Salvador. 

The settlement grew rapidly and became a cultural center. 
Galleons from Spain brought beautiful things from the Old 
World to give colonial life luxury and charm. Many new 
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churches were decorated with Spanish prodigality; homes 
were furnished with European taste and elegance. 

But in this little paradise of tropical beauty, tragedy stalked; 
fires worked destruction to much of the ancient art. But Sal¬ 
vadorans did not accept catastrophe as final. They made courses 
of study available to native talent, and new art is replacing 
the old. 


Salvador 

Salazar 

ARRUE 



iq) alarrue is the pseudonym of Salvador Salazar Arrue, 
prominent painter and writer, born in Sonsonate. A 
government scholarship for foreign study enabled him to 
continue his formal training in the United States; after a 
three-year course at the Corcoran School of Art, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., he returned to El Salvador. 

As a painter and writer he has contributed much to 
the cultural life of his country, having written a number 
of short stories and novels, entered pictures at all the 
exhibitions for many years, and devised a style of paint¬ 
ing, called “Indian tapestries,” the designs for which are 
based on Indian motifs, customs, and ceremonies. His 
work was represented last year at the Golden Gate 
Exposition, San Francisco. 






Projections of a Hunt 


CARLOS MERIDA 


GUATEMALA 

I N the silence of her jungles and upland forests Guatemala pre¬ 
serves the relics of an ancient civilization, so old that its youth 
may have been contemporaneous with the days of Egypt’s phara¬ 
ohs. Maya Indians were the builders of this culture. 

Their art was dominated by religion to such an extent that 
the most inconsequential objects were often decorated with de¬ 
signs having religious meaning. 

The relief sculpture of the Mayas, employed as architectural 
decoration, was an intricately elaborate formalized pattern. In 
portraying the human body great skill and anatomical knowledge 
were displayed; long feathers of the Guatemalan quetzal were 
shown with sculptured or painted human figures. 

The fragility of the material used in their painting—skins, 
plaster, and paper—has caused most of it to disappear, though a 
few examples survive. 
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Guatemalan painters of today can receive their training at 
the National Academy of Free Arts. Exhibitions are frequently 
held in the larger cities, and the government is disposed to pat¬ 
ronize artists of unusual promise. 



CarhiH 

MERIDA 


^Carlos Merida, descended from Spanish and Indian an¬ 
cestry, was born in the city of Guatemala. At seventeen he 
went to Europe for study and travel. After returning to 
Guatemala he went to the United States, then joined the 
group of artists in Mexico identified with the new move¬ 
ment in mural decoration. 

His style underwent a complete transformation in 1930 
when he adopted Surrealism, omitting all description and 
narration, and rendering only ideals and sentiments without 
reference to realistic or objective sources. 

Mr. Merida has exhibited in Mexico City, Paris, New 
York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Milwaukee, Chi¬ 
cago, and other American cities. His work is represented in 
collections and public buildings of the United States and 
Mexico. 







Market on the Hill PETION savain 


HAITI 

I N the early part of the 19th century Haitian painting flour¬ 
ished—if not as luxuriantly as the vegetation, at least to 
a surprising degree, all things considered. 

Under the personal direction of King Christophe a school of 
art was organized in Cape-Haiti by the English artist Evans who 
had studied with Lawrence. In the West, President Petion gave 
encouragement to several French painters. About 1865 an acad¬ 
emy of art was organized at Port-au-Prince, and from this school 
came a number of artists who did excellent work. 

Here and there old canvases are to be found among family 
relics, but much of the best work has been destroyed. 

The tropical beauty of the mountains, the sea, the brilliant 
colors, the sunshine are there to give inspiration, but no art 
school where technique can be mastered exists in the country, 
nor a good collection of paintings to enlighten aspiring students. 

Despite these handicaps a number of Haitians are deter- 
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mined to keep painting alive; self-taught or but briefly instructed 
they are in some respects ill-equipped. But they bring to the 
brave attempt imaginative power and valor of spirit; in their 
pictures both are clearly visible. 



P c t i o n 
SAVA IN 


IFetion Savain, of Haiti, was twenty-seven before he be¬ 
gan to paint, being influenced in this direction by the 
American painter William Scott who visited the republic in 
1931. 

Mr. Savain made rapid progress and at the end of two 
years was awarded a prize in the Pan-American Airways’ 
art contest. 

Most of his subjects are drawn from the life, folklore, 
and scenic beauty of Haiti which he portrays in lyrical 
strain. He also writes, and has become an active force in 
the cultural life of the country. 






QuincllO MAXIMILIANO EUCEDA 


HIINIIUK AS 

I N the northwestern part of Honduras gaunt ruins testify to the 
high Indian culture that once prospered there. An unfavor¬ 
able climate destroyed almost all examples of the more fragile 
arts but sculptured stone stelae and beautiful, finely carved fig¬ 
ures, which served as architectural decorations, whisper of the 
lost Maya civilization and the skill of Maya artists. 

It is probable that Spain sent painters to its possession in 
colonial times to execute the numerous ecclesiastical pictures 
which are to be found in churches throughout the land, but great 
uncertainty regarding this work prevails. 

Toward the middle of the 19th century Honduras became an 
independent nation, but art did not receive governmental recog¬ 
nition till several decades later. In 1889, as a means of securing 
teachers for native talent, President Bogran invited a group of 
European artists to his country. Among them was the Italian 
painter and lithographer Ghizzoni who taught for many years. 
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Today the government again turns its attention to the further¬ 
ance of art. The school it founded, under the supervision of the 
distinguished Spaniard Alfredo Ruiz Barrera, is giving valuable 
aid and impetus to painting. Much work through a diverse range 
of subjects is being done by contemporary artists. Their land¬ 
scape and genre have earned uncommon critical appreciation. 



M a x i in i 1 i a n o 
EIICEll A 


The early training of Maximiliano Euceda, of Carida, 
was acquired in his native Honduras, in Salvador, Guate¬ 
mala, Nicaragua, and Mexico. After this period of travel 
and study he won a pension, offered by the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment, which enabled him to enroll at the Special School 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving in Madrid. 

Constant practise of his art since he returned to Hon¬ 
duras in 1928 has been rewarded with numerous medals 
and honorary prizes. 

















Spring Begins 


DOCTOR ATL 


MEXICO 


U ntil only a few years ago much of Mexico’s beauty was 
almost forgotten or ignored. Surviving relics bore wit¬ 
ness to the powerful, creative Aztec civilization that had arisen 
and flourished in the past, but they were little noted by paint¬ 
ers. Things craftsmen fashioned were scarcely considered as 
objects of art. 

The Mexican Renaissance of the 20th century brought the 
forgotten inheritance once more to mind, and artists looked 
with new respect at the work of humble folk whose instinctive 
artistry was perceptible even in the smallest articles for every¬ 
day use. 

From colonial times, when religious pictures were painted 
for churches, monasteries, and convents, art had been pro¬ 
duced which adhered to conventional standards. Throughout 
the 19th century European styles were in favor as modified 
and adapted to expression of the Mexican temperament. 
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Swift and startling changes came with the renaissance. 
New ideas which touched every phase of life, remains of the 
old Aztec culture, contemporary folk arts, gave stimulus and 
inspiration. Painters of amazing imaginative originality began 
to evolve new technical forms. They revived fresco painting 
and created a style of mural decoration. In so doing they 
released a fresh, powerful impulse that has already communi¬ 
cated itself to many other countries and holds potentialities 
of the highest import for the future. 

The beauty Mexico so long forgot or disregarded has 
helped to make her a great art center of this generation. 


I) o c t o r 
ATL 



ID) R. Atl would be enough by himself to redeem a 
whole generation of mediocrity,” wrote an art critic once, 
“and to make an entire epoch interesting.” 

He was born in Guadalajara, where his father, a famous 
chemist, taught at the National Medical University. His ex¬ 
traordinary versatility recalls the many-sided artists of the 
Italian Renaissance: he is a landscape painter, an expert 
on Mexican volcanoes, a writer, and inventor of a painting 
medium. This medium, which is applied in the same man¬ 
ner as pastel, can be thinned with oil and melted with heat. 
With it he painted Spring Begins . 










On the Shores of Lake Managua ernesto brown, jr. 

NICARAGUA 

A rcheological exploration in Nicaragua recently unearthed 
- traces of unknown Indian art—pottery and funerary urns 
ornamented with geometrical, or ever-varying allegorical, 
painted designs; gods carved from stone; painted figurines; 
statuettes of jade and gold, which show, when regarded from 
different sides, successive human or animal figures. 

In 1522 Gil Gonzalez de Avila discovered Nicaragua, and 
a year later Leon, which became a cultural center, was founded. 
Its beautiful cathedral required a hundred years to build; on 
the walls hang nearly fifty portraits of bishops painted by early 
Nicaraguans. Some of the Murillo-like religious pictures, im¬ 
ported from Spain, which were technically excellent, have dis¬ 
appeared. Without proper instruction local artists, though they 
often had great talent, were forced to depend on primitive 
forms of expression. Colonial portraits and religious pictures 
included many by Godoy, Ruiz, and the prolific Jerez. 

Among 19th-century artists were Bonifacio Novoa, who 
studied in Paris under Bouguereau; General Alfonso Valle, 
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painter of huge battle scenes, landscapes, and portraits; Pedro 
Martinez, an unusually gifted draftsman; and Juan Bautista 
Cuadra, whose eye-deceiving, naturalistic effects were less 
important than his poetic tones of rain, fog, and moonlight. 

The modern group, composed of serious young painters, 
strives to implant in Nicaragua an art that shall reflect the 
country’s spirit. If their ardent efforts avail, this aspiration will 
soon find fulfillment. 



Ernesto 
BROWN, Jr. 


It was the good fortune of Ernesto Brown, Jr., to begin 
training at an early age under the tutelage of his father, 
himself a skilled artist. When school days were over and 
his future was being considered, a professional career in 
art received approval. He soon became known throughout 
Nicaragua, and with several of his colleagues founded 
the Academy of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Brown has frequently shown landscapes and 
scenes of regional life at exhibitions held by the Associa¬ 
tion of Artists and Writers of America, Nicaraguan sec¬ 
tion, and last year won first prize. In sculpture he has 
done a number of religious subjects in wood as well as 
stone, recently completing a large statue for the Metro¬ 
politan Cathedral, Managua. 






Anayansis Dance of Love roberto lewis 


PANAMA 

T he early Indians of Panama manifested their artistic inclina¬ 
tions largely through ornaments of beaten gold, — brace¬ 
lets, plates, mirrors, and animals. As they worshipped tutelary 
divinities it is probable that the animals were religious images. 

Balboa crossed the Isthmus in 1513 and discovered the 
Pacific Ocean, an adventure that greatly strengthened Spanish 
claims to the territory. 

Under Spain’s regime painting was almost exclusively 
ecclesiastical. Of the several artists who assisted on the altar- 
pieces and other decorations required by the Church the most 
important was Rivera (1591-1646), who established the only 
school of colonial days. 

When the country was united with Colombia painting de¬ 
veloped into a popular esthetic utterance. Conspicuous among 
the artists of this period was Epifanio Garay, a native of Bogota. 
Fine examples of his work are to be found in both Panama and 
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Colombia where they have acquired extraordinary value. 

That a strong consciousness of art prevails in Panama today 
is attested by the many secondary schools where instruction is 
available, and by the National School of Painting. Although 
some of the contemporary men were trained abroad, prin¬ 
cipally in Paris and Madrid, others remained at home and made 
excellent progress. Among practising artists are several whose 
talents are writing an important chapter in the history of 
Panamanian art. 


K n I) e r t u 
LEWIS 



jT\.oberto Lewis was horn in the city of Panama and 
formally trained in Paris. 

It was at the Beaux Arts, under Leon Bonnat, that he 
received his training. Then followed many acceptances of 
his work at important exhibitions and the winning of 
many prizes. In the 1915 painting contests of the National 
Institute of Panama he won all three first awards. 

Mr. Lewis has decorated the National Theatre and the 
Presidential Palace, Panama, and the Normal School of 
Santiago de Veraguas. His pictures have been acquired by 
the Panamanian Government and by collectors at home and 
abroad. He has been an instructor at several schools, and 
from 1913 to 1938 was director of the Academy of Paint¬ 
ing, services which won for him a government pension.. 






La Procesion jaime bestard 

PARAGUAY 

W hen Franciscan and Jesuit missionaries settled among the 
Guarani Indians of Paraguay, about 1605, they found 
them strongly disposed to art. The religious emissaries sought to 
stimulate this talent by opening classes in the missions. The 
remarkable painting eventually produced may be seen today 
in San Ignacio, Yaguaron, Piribebuy, and other places, where 
extant works reflect the plateresque style of Spain, disclose 
indigenous feeling, or give unsophisticated native interpreta¬ 
tions of foreign ideals. In 1814, simultaneously with the colon¬ 
ial development, this eventful epoch came to an end. 

Activity was renewed after 1840 when churches and new 
public buildings were lavishly decorated. Several promising 
young men were sent to Europe under governmental patron¬ 
age. Of them Saturio Rios became court painter to Pedro II 
of Brazil; after returning to Paraguay he instituted important 
art activities and attained high eminence. A pupil, Justo Pastor 
Ramirez, spent his life as a teacher in the public schools. One 
of his pupils earned the reward of training at Montevideo, and 
when only thirteen years old received the diploma of honor. 
This prodigy, Pablo Alborno, later achieved renown as a land- 
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scape and mural painter. In 1904 he and Juan Samudio were 
first to represent Paraguay at the annual exhibitions in Rome. 

The celebrated Italian ethnologist and landscape painter 
Guido Boggiani helped to found the Paraguayan Institute and 
make of it the nation’s cultural center. 

Paraguay’s contemporary artists, endowed with a long, 
productive art tradition, reveal themselves to be worthy in¬ 
heritors of their rich patrimony. 


J a i in r 

HESTAK1) 



Jaime Bestard, a native of Paraguay, received his early 
training at the art school established by Pablo Albomo 
and Juan Samudio in 1909, on their return from Italy. 
It was the first institution of its kind in the country to 
receive a government subsidy. 

After completing the courses here available, Mr. 
Bestard went abroad, studied under prominent French 
painters, made rapid progress, and at length stood the 
hazard of the die by exhibiting in Paris. Whatever qualms 
he may have suffered were put at rest by high praise 
from the critics. 

He now teaches art in Paraguay’s schools where sketch¬ 
ing and designing are required subjects. His work is 
known and highly appreciated throughout the country. 





PERU 

A rchitectural ruins would seem to indicate a culture in 
Peru before the Incan civilization which by the time of the 
Spanish conquest was the highest in South America. Weaving 
and pottery-making were perfected crafts; some of the work 
in gold, silver, and bronze was extremely good; and stone 
carving, employed to decorate buildings with low relief, 
showed great skill. The conquerors introduced painting. 
Fusion of Spanish and native cultures produced fresh expression 
in various arts. 

In colonial times the impress of Europe was strong upon 
Peruvian painting. Since artists found in the Church their best 
patron, sacred themes naturally predominated. 

The early years of the republic produced two painters of 
first rank. Merino, who gained fame through his use of red tonali¬ 
ties, became a European. Lazo was an excellent portrait painter 
and treated native themes romantically. 
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During the 19th century many names became well 
known. Daniel Hernandez, whose La Perezosa won a gold medal 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900, acquired both local and Euro¬ 
pean prestige. In 1918 the Peruvian Government commissioned 
him to establish the National School of Fine Arts. 

Since 1920 there has developed both a movement to make use 
of modern idioms in painting and the will to create a distinc¬ 
tively Peruvian school. 


Julia 

cnnEsiDU 



c\U ulia Codesido was born in Lima, received her training 
there at the National School of Fine Arts, and subsequently 
became a member of its faculty, which position she still 
occupies. 

Lima was the scene of her first exhibition, held in 1932. 
When three years later she exhibited at the Palace of Fine 
Arts, Mexico City, critics evinced great enthusiasm. Waldo 
Frank was among those who were moved to bestow high 
praise. 

The following year forty paintings and ten woodcuts 
were shown in New York; many themes were taken from 
the Indian life of Peru. Her work has also been on view 
in San Francisco and Santa Barbara. 





Central Park 


ROBERT PHILIPP 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

I N the 18th century the current English style was followed by 
American painters. Many of them were trained in London by 
a compatriot, West, who enjoyed much contemporary esteem. 
Copley, too, lived in London. West’s theories on the painting of 
portraits and historical subjects were exemplified in America by 
Stuart, Trumbull, Sully, and Rembrandt Peale, some of whom 
worked on into the next century. 

The second quarter of the 19th century produced the Hudson 
River school and enthusiasm for native landscape. Among the 
men associated with this movement were Cole, Inman, Durand, 
Inness, Bierstadt, Martin, and Wyant. 

From the early seventies onward rapid development oc¬ 
curred. Public collections were begun at the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum in New York and elsewhere; private collectors became 
more numerous; schools were founded, though many students 
still went to Paris for much of their training. Homer and Eakins 
showed distinctively American feeling. Ryder’s mystical can¬ 
vases were strangely imaginative. Inness, Martin, Hunt, and 
La Farge were all affected by French ideas which became in¬ 
creasingly potent throughout the latter part of the century. Mary 
Cassatt, Twachtman, and Hassam adopted Impressionism. Sar- 
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gent and Whistler settled in London. With the turn of the century 
great changes were brought about by the daring realistic subjects 
of Henri, Sloan, Luks, Glackens, Davies, and others. 

The New York Armory Show in 1913 was a fateful turning 
point; it gave stimulus and greater freedom to artists and helped 
to bring about wider acceptance of modern styles. Since then the 
20th century has seen much work done by many variously gifted 
men. Mexican example has stimulated a revival of mural dec¬ 
oration. Native artists now paint American subjects to an in¬ 
creasing extent, and speak the new idioms with a Yankee accent. 



Robert 

PHILIP! 1 


Il\.obert Philipp was born in New York where he re¬ 
ceived his training at the National Academy of Design and 
the Art Students’ League. He is an associate member of 
the National Academy. 

Paintings by Mr. Philipp hang in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston, the Brooklyn Museum, and the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York. In 1922 he won the 
Second Halgarten Prize at the National Academy, in 1936 
the much coveted First Prize and Logan Medal at the Chi¬ 
cago Art Institute, and First Honorable Mention at the 
Carnegie International in 1937, being the only American 
artist to receive an award that year. 








Typical Uruguayan Landscape 


CESAR A. PESCE CASTRO 


URUGUAY 

T he Charrua Indians, who early inhabited Uruguay, were 
typical nomads of the plains. Unlike many other South 
American aborigines they left behind no traces of cultural pur¬ 
suits whatever. 

It was not until after the white men had arrived that art 
began. Faint glimpses of the Portuguese and Spanish influences 
that prevailed throughout colonial days can now be caught in 
official archives. Here may be seen numerous drawings which, 
though they have artistic value, are treasured chiefly for their 
historical interest. 

Responding to the esthetic wants of the new nation, painters 
gradually began to emerge. The first important one was Juan 
Manuel de Blanes who enriched Uruguay with his talent. The 
19th century belonged to him. He went to Italy for training and 
there developed the classical manner which appears in many 
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canvases depicting his country’s history. The yellow fever 
scourge which beset Montevideo gave him a dramatic subject. 

Scintillating tones and romantic naturalism opened the 20th 
century, and as the decades passed painting grew in sparkle 
and virility. Many younger artists work in the modern styles; 
both they and their more academic contemporaries make fre¬ 
quent use of native themes, and add to the distinction of Uru¬ 
guayan painting, which was already high. 


Cesar A. 

P e s c e 
CASTRO 

the age of twenty Cesar A. Pesce Castro, of Montevi¬ 
deo, entered upon studies there which gave him the broad¬ 
est possible foundation for his career. After finishing a 
course in drawing at the Escuela Italiana he enrolled at 
the Circulo de Bellas Artes for work in oil and pastel, at a 
medical school for anatomy, and at the University for the 
history of art. He held to this schedule for two years. 

His work has been shown in Uruguay and abroad. 

Mr. Castro lives in Montevideo where he directs the 
Municipal Museum of Fine Arts, teaches drawing at the 
Escuela Industrial, instructs classes in modeling and art 
history at the Instituto Normal de Senoritas, and conducts 
over the radio a course in modeling. 







VENEZUELA 


P ainting gave its first illustrious name to Venezuela late in the 
18th century. Jose Rodriques Rendon, a native of Santa Ines 
de Cumana, who had been sent to Spain for a general education, 
gained attention through his artistic ability while a student in 
Madrid; the Spanish Government officially recognized with 
patronage his great talent. He afterward became a celebrated 
painter, the earliest Venezuelan to attain that distinction. 

Several decades earlier Campeche, a Puerto Rican of fine 
imagination, had worked in Caracas. Pictures done by slaves 
who, though ignorant of all guiding principles, succeeded in 
portraying their masters with delightful ingenuity are treasured 
as heirlooms, for they have remarkable grace and freshness. 

After 1811, when independence was proclaimed, art began 
to take on a style which revealed the Venezuelan temperament 
and taste—a decided bent for precise expression and avoidance 
of extreme contrasts. These qualities perhaps reached their 
highest development in the paintings of Martin Tovar y Tovar, 
many of which decorate public buildings of Caracas. 


Vista del Avila 






MANUEL CABRE 
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Enthusiastic young artists who introduced some of the cur¬ 
rent new theories early in the 20th century were particularly 
concerned with the Impressionistic treatment of light. Those of 
the present generation are inclined to be more tolerant of older 
traditions. 



M a 11 ii c I 
CADRE 


IMIanuel Cabre received early formal training of short 
duration at the School of Fine Arts in Caracas, but has had 
none since, his inclination being to pursue an independent 
course. 

He first exhibited in Caracas—one hundred canvases 
which constituted a part of six years’ work. Later he went 
to Paris, remained here for twelve years, meanwhile show¬ 
ing at various salons. In Los Angeles a prize for landscape 
was awarded him and the Art Museum of that city acquired 
the winning canvas. 

Mr. Cabre now lives in Venezuela and is attached to the 
Ministry of National Education as Inspector of Plastic Arts. 












